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" It's not your dog/' he cried out: " It 's God's dog, and
I 'm here to protect it"

At the same time it must be laid to the credit of his
reason and the firm balance of his judgment that al-
though vivisection was a subject he could not endure
even to hear mentioned, yet, with all his imagination
and sensibility, he never ranged himself among the
opponents of this method of inquiry, provided, of
course, it was limited, as in England, with the utmost
rigour possible.

It is curious now to remember that an early critic of
the Travels with a Donkey censured him severely for
the treatment of Modestine as described by Stevenson
himself. Yet woe betide either friend or stranger who
appeared at Vailima on a horse with the sore back too
common in the tropics: it was well for him if he did
not have to return home on foot.

Irksome as ill-health was to Stevenson, it was yet the
possible effect on his own character that he most
dreaded, for he suspected that " being an invalid was a
fatal objection to a human being/' and his horror of
valetudinarianism was due to its being "the worst
training upon earth/' He felt it hard that he should be
judged by the same standard as men to whom the
world was still "full of sea-bathing, and horse exercise,
and bracing, manly virtues." Moreover, although he
always reckoned his life " as a thing to be dashingly
used and cheerfully hazarded," he could not be alto-
gether unconscious of the insecurity of his tenure. On
one of those fragments of paper preserved by chance,
on which he used to write down his remarks during
the many periods when he was forbidden to speak,

317ed. He at once interposed, and when
